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THE GERMANTOWN ROAD AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 

BY TOWNSEND WARD. 

(Continued from page 258.) 

Part Fourth. 

It may be remembered that long before the war of the 
Revolution Joshua Fisher had established a line of packet 
ships sailing regularly between Philadelphia and London. 
With his broad views he was also eminently practical, so he 
did much more than this. In order to improve navigation 
he himself in 1756 made a chart of the Delaware Bay and 
River, which was continued in use by pilots until the Coast 
Survey produced one. His children were spoken of in the 
Walks in Second Street, printed in the fourth volume, as 
exiled to Virginia, and of some of them a more particular 
account was given. One of them, Thomas, naturally comes 
in here, for Fisher's Lane takes its name from him. He 
was born at Lewes, in Delaware, and, like his brothers, 
travelled when a youth through England and on the conti- 
nent. He was then but twenty-one, and in the beginning 
of his tour was captured at sea in the war, in 1762-3, and 
carried a prisoner into Spain. On his return home he became 
Vol. v.— 25 ( 365 ) 
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engaged in the shipping business with his father and brother, 
and resided in Second Street below Walnut. In 1771 lie 
married Sarah, a daughter of William Logan. Driven from 
the city by the yellow fever, they put up a small building of 
stone, on the northernmost part of Stenton which, as their 
portion, had fallen to them. They found this retreat agree- 
able, and so, in the year 1795, or immediately afterwards,, 
built the house called Wakefield, named after the place of 
residence of his maternal ancestor, Joshua Maud, in York- 
shire, England. The curse of unrest has not fallen on all 
Americans, for here is an instance of seven generations 
living in the same place ; James Logan ; his son William ; 
William's daughter Sarah ; her son William Logan Fisher ; 
his son Thomas R.; his daughter Mary; and her daughter 
Miss Letitia Carpenter, who w r as married this year to Mr. 
William Eedwood Wright, a great-grandson of Miers Fisher 
of Ury. On the wedding day the digging of the cellar of 
their house, Waldheim, was begun by the bride, who was 
followed by Mr. Wright's great-uncle, the venerable Mr. Eli 
K. Price, who threw T out the second shovelful of earth. 

The children of Thomas Fisher were, Joshua w T ho married 
Elizabeth Powel Francis, whose only child was the late J. 
Francis Fisher, of Alverthorpe, a mile to the east of Jenkin- 
town; Hannah Logan who married James Smith and had 
three daughters; William Logan of whom more hereafter, as 
his descendants remain on Fisher's Lane; James Logan w r ho 
married Ann Eliza George ; and Esther w T ho died unmarried. 
James Logan Fisher was the father of Sidney George who 
married Elizabeth Ingersoll, of James Logan who died at an 
early age in Paris, and of Charles Henry \\ T ho married Sarah 
Ann Atherton and lived at Brookwood, two miles to the 
northeast of Wakefield. 

William Logan Fisher was married first to Mary Rodman 
of New Bedford, by whom he had three children, Thomas 
Rodman married to Letitia Ellicott, of Ellicott's Mills, Md. ; 
Sarah Logan married to William Wister of Belfield; and 
Elizabeth Rodman who died unmarried. His second wife 
was Sarah Lindley of Chester County, and their children 
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were, Lindley, Charles William, and Mary Rodman who 
married Samuel M. Fox, of Foxburg in Clarion County in 
this State. The children of Thomas Rodman Fisher and 
Letitia Ellicott were Mary Rodman married to Mr. George 
W. Carpenter, Ellicott, and Harvey. The two former live at 
Little "Wakefield, west of the old property, where their father 
built his place of residence in 1829. 

In 1795 Eleazer Oswald printed " The Constitution of the 
Germantown Society for Promoting Domestic Manufactures." 
It was " expected that every member, at the annual meeting 
of the Society, shall be clothed in the manufactures of his 
country, if not inconvenient to himself." By Article XI. it 
was provided that, " The Society shall engage a store-keeper 
to receive and sell, on a low commission, any thread, woolen, 
linen, or any other domestic manufacture brought to him." 
William Logan Fisher, besides being an author of some note, 
took a deep interest in manufactures, and no doubt was one 
of the members of this Society, for at an early day he estab- 
lished mills on his property. This place would seem to be 
the purchase which William Logan made, May 6, 1755, of 
John Roberts, consisting of about fifteen acres and "two 
water corn mills, formerly called Potts' Mills." Whether 
the same as "Busby's, late Morris's," mentioned on p. 257, 
I know not, but suppose they are. The buildings, yet about 
the same as in Mr. Fisher's time, are moderate in size com- 
pared with those now constructed for such purposes, and, 
scattered over the grounds along the Wingohocking as it 
crosses Fisher's Lane> present so picturesque an appearance 
as to recall some beautiful English scenes. The productions 
were various ; — the solid stone walls of the old powder mill are 
now the outer walls of four houses. In an English newspaper 
of about the year 1830 I find the following: "A number of 
framework knitters have emigrated to the United States 
during the last week or two, and others are about to follow 
them. Their place of destination is Germantown, near Phila- 
delphia, where there is a large manufactory for hose, gloves, 
etc., carried on by a Quaker." Besides these there were 
woollen mills for broadcloth. The work of Mr. Fisher was 
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but one of the phases in the process of development. The 
earliest settlers made excellent linens. They were also noted 
for their fabric of stockings, a fact which induced the Bank of 
Germantown to use as its seal a representation of one of their 
looms. These primitive manufacturers used to stand with 
their goods for sale on the edge of the pavement on the north 
side of Market street near Second. In 1759 the Rev. Mr. 
Burnaby, that most interesting English traveler, relates that 
the women of Germantown annually sold sixty thousand 
pairs of stockings of their own make. This number, how- 
ever important then, was small when contrasted with the 
product of Wakefield. In its turn its production has sunk 
into an insignificant fraction compared with the number now 
produced in Germantown, one mill alone turning out eighteen 
thousand pairs a day. Besides his works at home Mr. Fisher 
in 1832 erected a blast furnace, a rolling mill, and nail factory 
at Duncannon, on the Susquehanna, above TIarrisburg. All 
of the works remain in possession of the family and their 
relatives. 

Some ten years ago, a number of gentlemen devoted to 
equestrian exercise established what is known as " The Hare 
and Hound Club of Germantown." The first "Meet" was at 
Kennel worth, the place of Mr. Samuel Welsh, Jr., but soon 
afterward they met on the meadow at Wakefield. In this 
sport the "hares," armed with a tin horn, and large bags 
of torn paper on their backs, start across the country a few 
minutes in advance of the "hounds," dropping paper, techni- 
cally called " scent," as they pass along to mark their course. 
They are soon lost to sight, but the sound of the horn can 
be heard in the distance, indicating the direction they have 
taken. Then, at a given signal forty riders, or more, dash off 
at a fearful speed, some taking fences and ditches in their 
course, others finding a place in the barrier through which 
they can break. All are in hot haste, each one eager for the 
glory of capturing the horn, which the "hare" has, by this 
time, borne more than a mile away. Along the route large 
numbers of spectators are gathered to witness the brilliant 
feats of horemanship,and these by their enthusiastic applause, 
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betray an interest in the amusement equal to that felt by the 
gay participants themselves. The gaiety of the scene is now 
enlivened by the new costume, a scarlet coat and light- 
coloured breeches. 

Adjoining Wakefield on the north, is Belfielcl, formerly a 
place of more than an hundred acres. Some sixty years ago 
or more, it was the residence of Charles Wilson Peale who 
founded the Museum that so long delighted the people of 
Philadelphia, and who has left an enduring monument in 
the great number of portraits which he executed of persons 
of importance in the era of the Revolution. Many of his 
specimens of Natural History were prepared here, and it is 
still remembered that he had an elk which roamed about the 
grounds. Peale, however, had to leave the place, and in 
1820, or perhaps before, sold it to William Logan Fisher. 
This gentleman's daughter, Sarah Logan, married William 
Wister who died on the 19th of November of this year. 
On these delightful grounds he had lived with his wife 
since the year 1826. His descent will appear on page 387. 
In Mr. Wister there was added to a most genial temper, an 
infinite humour; the essence of these is not however easily 
expressed by words. His mots, incessant, and always to the 
point, depended on manner and upon a peculiar intuitive 
ability to convey by a word a pregnant thought. When 
Miss Harriet Martineau was in this country she was received 
with much courtesy in many a parlour, and often said she 
"came here to see how Americans lived." Mr. Wister, 
on being told of this, said, " She should be taken into our 
kitchens." At one of the dinners of the Plistorical Society in 
the La Pierre House, it so happened that while many flowers 
and much confectionery were displayed on the table, the 
amount of meat placed on a plate was in inverse proportion 
to the ornaments. I saw served to Mr. Wister a piece not 
larger than one's little finger, and observed that some re- 
marks made thereon attracted the attention of the host, who 
after a few words said, "Certainly Mr. Wister, you shall 
have anything you like." " Well then," was the response 
"Send me a slice of a squab elephant." Humour, however 
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was not the sole characteristic of Mr. Wister, for he also 
possessed the nicest sense of honour. When his partner- 
ship with Thomas R. Fisher had expired, he established 
print works at the mills north of Wakefield. There was a 
large business there, and once when the mills were entirely 
filled with goods belonging to others, sent there to be printed, 
a fire occurred which destroyed them all. The insurance, 
which would have covered the loss, had expired but a few 
days previously, and had not been renewed. The disaster 
caused great loss, but was met with fortitude, and the loss 
was in time paid. This, however, required very many long 
years of an economy more rigid than we of our day can 
easily imagine, but at last he had the satisfaction of having 
repaired the damage which a malignant incendiary had im- 
posed upon him. 

Danenhower's mill, before the Revolution, and Armstrong's, 
early in this century, were on the Wingohocking which 
passes through Belfield. The names were applied, it is 
probable, to the same mill, which was situated a little to the 
north of Duy's Lane. The lane that ran from the mill about 
due west, over to Shoemaker's Lane, is laid down on an old 
chart as the a Road to Shellebarger's Mill," and it appears to 
have been about where Armstrong Street now is. To the 
north of Belfield is Thorp's Mill, where formerly there were 
print works. James, John, and Issachar, brothers of this 
name, Thorp, were Englishmen, who came here early in 
this century, and gave their name to the mill and to the lane 
near by. 

We now return to the avenue, but not by Wister Street, 
which name has replaced both of the earlier ones, Danen- 
hower's Lane and Duy's. Returning by the way of Fisher's 
Lane, attention may be called to a picture of the " Castle 
of Rosenheim," mentioned on p. 258. It is on the lower 
corner of the plate which faces p. 372. I can also correct an 
error, not a very serious one, but to do so grieves me, for I 
must occasionally give the aged Misses Toland a much longer 
walk. They had a pew not only in St. Luke's Church, but, 
also, one in the Market Square Presbyterian Church. Some 
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of these ladies were inclined to St. Luke's, while the others 
were not, and it so happened that the last one who died, 
attended, in her latter years, the Market Square Church, 
whose pastor officiated at her funeral. She, however, was 
the one of the sisters who was most strongly attached to the 
Episcopal Church. 

Before leaving the old burial-ground it may be stated that 
the remains of Gen. Agnew and Col. Bird, no longer repose 
there. A descendant of the General, through the female 
line, Mr. H. A. Martin, of Roxbury, Mass., visited the late 
Charles J. "Wister, and gave him copies of several of Agnew's 
letters, and also of that written by his Orderly, Alexander 
Andrew. The General fell on the 4th of Oct. 1777, and the 
letter of his Orderly was written from Philadelphia on the 
8th of March, 1778. It has the following postscript. "A 
most painful task I have had to go through but determined 
to do it the Box comes in the Waggon to-morrow a melan- 
choly sight I wish it over." This would seem to refer to an 
exhumation of Gen. Agnew's remains, but of a transportation 
of them to Scotland Mr. Martin had no knowledge; and from 
the following letter it would appear that such a construction 
should not be put on the Orderly's language: — 

Oak Lane & York Eoad, 10th Nov. 1881. 
To Mr. Townsend Ward, Milestown. 

Dear Sir: Your letter reached me by this morning's mail, 
and I hasten to reply as to how I got the information relative 
to the removal of the remains of Gen. Agnew and Col. Bird 
to our family burial-ground at the corner of Green Lane and 
York Eoad, Branchtown. 

My grandfather, the late Dr. Geo. de Benneville, was the 
youngest son of Dr. Geo. de Benneville, whose autobiography 
you have in your library, and was seventeen years old at the 
time of the battle of Germantown. He has related many 
interesting events of that period, and among them, the 
removal of the remains of the officers above referred to, as 
he was present when the request was made by their friends, 
and also at the interment — the first made there, although 
the spot had been selected for the purpose of a burial-ground 
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by his father, as early as 1755, when he purchased the pro- 
perty and removed there. 

My great-grandfather was extensively known in England, 
France, and Germany, where he had devoted his early life 
to writing and preaching the Reformed doctrine with many 
other of the nobility and gentry refugees. Thus, it was from 
their knowledge of him, that the British officers requested 
the use of this ground for the burial. If any one should 
wish to visit the graves, I shall be pleased to show them 

that courtesy. 

Yours with respect, 

ANNE de BENNEYILLE HEARS. 

In the past fifteen years many of the ancient buildings 
along the avenue have been replaced by modern structures. 
It is most fortunate for old Germantown that during this 
time Mr. John Richard, a native of Berne, Switzerland, has 
with good taste and a truthful pencil perpetuated their ap- 
pearance. He has, also, been so generous as to permit their 
use to illustrate these " Walks." The plate, entitled " On 
the Road above Fisher's Lane," is a view of the east side of 
the avenue next north of the burial-ground. Houses of a 
most modern appearance have now replaced the picturesque 
old structures. A little to the north stands No. 4478, a con- 
temporary of those of the past ; and as by the new grade the 
avenue has been raised to the level of its windows, steps are 
to be descended in order to enter the front door. This was 
Miller's, and is represented on the plate spoken of above. On 
the south side of the same lot, but somewhat in the rear, is 
a quaint looking stone house, topped with creeping vines, 
evidently an early one. Mehl Street, a modern creation after 
an old name, now appears, and on its northeast corner is the 
church of St. John the Baptist. It was the good fortune of a 
congregation possessed of taste, to select an architect who, by 
copying an old English model, has most happily expressed 
their taste in his work. 

" The solemn arches breathe in stone, 
Window and wall have lips to tell 
The mighty faith of days unknown." 
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No. 4511 is the house of George Royal, now occupied by 
his grandchildren. It is to be spoken of later, as there is 
another Royal house opposite. Near by is a double house of 
stone, No. 4515, belonging to the same family. It is to be 
looked upon with reverence, for its front door is one of the 
memorable half-doors of Germantown's old houses. Only a 
little further and we reach the southern boundary line of 
ancient Germantown, a line that crossed 14 perches 4 feet 
south of Danenhower's or Duy's Lane, now Wister Street. 
The northern boundary of the old town was the road to 
Abington, now Washington Street, and the distance between 
these lines by scale is 1.27 miles, say one and a quarter miles. 
This intervening tract was Germantown, and it was divided 
into fifty-two parcels of land, of about equal size, which were 
drawn for by lottery, as the following declaration may show. 

" We whose names are to these presents subscribed, do 
hereby certify unto all whom it may concern, that soon after 
our arrival in this Province of Pennsylvania, in October, 
1683, to our certain knowledge Herman op den Graff, Dirk 
op den Graff, and Abraham op den Graff, as well as we our- 
selves, in the cave of Francis Daniel Pastorius, at Phila- 
delphia, did cast lots for the respective lots which they and 
we then began to settle in Germantown ; and the said Graffs 
(three brothers) have sold their several lots, each by himself, 
no less than if a division in writing had been made by them. 
Witness our hands this 29th Nov. A. D. 1709. 

Lenart Arets Thones Kunder Abraham Tunes 

Jan Lensen William Streypers Jan Lucken 
Reyner Tysen." 

One half of the lots lay on each side of the Indian Trail 
or road, but the purchase which resulted in Germantown 
comprised much more land than these lots contained. Any 
one who desires to understand the intricacies of the other 
purchases connected with this one, is referred to Mr. Penny- 
packer's article on the Settlement of Germantown, vol. iv. 
pp. 3-5, where they are clearly set forth. In such a sketch 
as this, it is only necessary to say that the remainder of the 
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Germantown purchase was thus divided. The land on the 
south, from Naglee's Hill to the southern line, and that to the 
north of Washington Street, the northern line, was divided 
into what were called u Side Lots." Each of these bore a 
number, and fell to the holder of the corresponding number 
of the Germantown lot. Thus "Side Lot No. 2," which 
may be remembered as Thones Kunder's, now^ Mrs. Logan's 
place, Loudoun, was his because he had drawn the German- 
town Lot No. 2, soon to be spoken of. From the foot of 
Naglee's Hill to the southern boundary line, w 7 e have been 
passing over five of the "Side Lots," a distance of half a mile. 
These Side Lots, of considerable extent, were not, strictly 
speaking, in the town. There came to be a number of houses 
built upon them, and a name was therefore to be found for 
the place, and the Germantowners of early days called it 
Schmiersburg. 

The band of early immigrants, each with his passport ele- 
gantly written with golden ink on parchment, as they passed 
along the Indian Trail and crossed this boundary, ought to 
have been charmed with the appearance of the country, and 
their hearts should have swelled with gratitude to God and 
to William Penn, when at last they reached the spot where 
they were to dwell, and to found a town soon to be spoken of 
with respect ; a town, the first in the land, that was to be 
built of stone. It is said that this was not the case with all 
of them, for some " growled" because there was no naviga- 
ble stream, as they said had been promised. But this, 
aside; — Oldmixon, the historian, about the year 1700, 
writes: " The whole street,about one mile in length, was lined 
with blooming peach trees." Mrs. William Wister remem- 
bers purchasing Oldmixon peaches in the market. Did the 
name come from the historian, or from Sir John Oldmixon, 
Baronet? It is known that this gentleman in our time lived 
in Ninth Street below Market, and also for many years in 
Chester County, and, too, for a time on Duy's Lane. Peter 
Kalm, the Swedish traveler, came here in 1748, and thus 
speaks of the place : " After a ride of six English miles, we 
came to Germantown \ this town has only one street, but is 
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near two English miles long. It is for the greatest part in- 
habited by Germans, who from time to time come from their 
country to North America, and settle here, because they enjoy 
such privileges as they are not possessed of anywhere else. 
Most of the inhabitants are tradesmen, and make almost 
everything in such quantity and perfection, that in a short 
time this province will want very little from England, its 
mother country. Most of the houses were built of the stone 
which is mixed with glimmer, and found everywhere towards 
Philadelphia, but is more scarce further on. Several houses, 
however, were made of brick. They were commonly two 
stories high, and sometimes higher. The roofs consisted of 
shingles of the white cedar wood. Their shape resembles 
that of the roofs in Sweden, but the angles they formed at 
the top were either obtuse, right angled, or acute, according 
as the slopes were steep or easy. They sometimes formed 
either the half of an octagon, or the half of a dodecagon. 

" Many of the roofs were made in such a manner, that 
they could be walked upon, having a balustrade round them. 
Many of the upper stories had balconies before them, from 
whence the people had a prospect into the street. The win- 
dows, even those in the third story, had shutters. Each 
house had a fine garden. The town had three churches, one 
for the Lutherans, another for the Reformed Protestants, and 
the third for the Quakers. The inhabitants were so nume- 
rous, that the street was always full. The Baptists have 
likewise a meeting-house." Kalm also speaks and with due 
respect, of the picturesque and useful spring houses, which 
are so common in Pennsylvania. 

Silas Deane, in 1775, writes, " Germantown consists of one 
street, built entirely of rough stone, two miles nearly in 
length, and the houses correspond to the appearance of the 
inhabitants, rough children of nature, and German nature 
too." In 1797 the Duke de la Rochefoucault-Liancourt says, 
" Germantown is a long village near two miles and a half 
in extent. The houses, to the number of about three hun- 
dred, are all built on the side of the highway." In the 
autumn of 1804, there passed along the road Alexander Wil- 
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son, a Scottish man, the celebrated ornithologist, and he, too, 
has something to say. In his long walk to Niagara, described 
in his poem, " the Foresters," he writes: — 

" Till through old Germantown we lightly trod, 
That skirts for three long miles the narrow road : 
And rising Chestnut Hill around surveyed, 
Wide woods below in vast extent displayed." 

Later than Wilson, is a gentleman of New York, an archi- 
tect of note. In recently speaking of Germantown, he told 
a friend of mine that the masonry there is the best in the 
United States. 

The building No. 4537, one door north of Danenhower's 
Lane, or Wister Street, is at this time occupied by Christo- 
pher Kinzel, who resides in it, and has his barber shop there. 
It is on the site of Thones Kunder's house, and consequently 
is on lot No. 2. When the original house was partly taken 
down, this building was erected in its place, and was long 
known as Lesher's Tavern. A portion of the wall of the old 
house, one story high and very old looking, was left standing, 
and may now be seen in the northwest wall of the present 
house. It was in Thones Kunder's house, in 1683, that the 
Friends held their first meeting for worship. Holding meet- 
ings in the houses of various Friends was the custom until a 
building for the purpose was erected by the Society. Proud, 
in his history, speaks of this first meeting ; but it is spoken 
of long before his time, for Thomas Chalkley records in his 
Journal, in 1729, that he was at Thones Kunder's, or Dennis 
Conrad's funeral, and he verifies the statement that the first 
meeting was held there. 

It is not far to Jefferson Street, and from it to Ashmead, 
are the grounds attached to the house of Major Philip R. Freas, 
his printing office being on the north side. Logan's Run has 
its rise in a spring which forms the fish pond in his ample gar- 
den. The stream crosses the avenue at Seymour Street, oppo- 
site Mehl, now by a culvert, and then passes through what 
once was Royal's meadow, the Henry grounds, and Huber's. 
From Huber's, passing under the Germantown Railway, it 
finds its way through Roberts's ground, soon to pass under 
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the old bridge of the turnpike, an etching of which is given 
opposite to page 18 of this volume. It thus crossed the lower 
end of S teuton, and joined the main stream, the Wingohock- 
ing, on what was formerly a part of Stenton, but later was 
Mr. Whetham's property, near Broad Street, the water finally 
falling into Frankford Creek. About one hundred feet north 
of Ashmead Street is the Methodist Episcopal Church of St. 
Stephen's, of old English architecture, and strangely unlike 
the primitive chapels of that sect. Next in interest is the 
house at the southeast corner of Bringhurst Street and the 
avenue. It was the home of the family of Bringhurst, well 
known in old Germantown, but it is now entirely changed 
in appearance by its present owner, Mr. Jabez Gates. Mr. 
John Keen Gamble, of Germantown, writes that his great- 
great-grandfather George Bringhurst, who died February 18, 
1752, his great-grandfather John Bringhurst, who died March 
18, 1795, his grandfather Jesse Bringhurst, who married 
Mildred Keen, whose biography is in this Magazine, vol. iv., 
p. 349, and his uncle, a mother's brother, who died June 3, 
1868, are all buried in the lower burying-ground. About the 
time of the K-evolution and afterwards these Bringhursts 
went largely into the business of carriage building. 

It is not far to the site of a printing and publishing office, 
noted as among the most remarkable in the colonies ; — that 
of Christopher Saur. Before speaking of it, however, I 
ought to say that any merit that may be detected in the 
following account is owing to the deep researches of the 
learned Professor Oswald Seidensticker and Mr. Abraham 
H. Cassell, the latter a descendant of Saur. Their labours 
have been long-continued, earnest, and most useful, for they 
have quarried among the rich deposits of the past. Chris- 
topher Saur was born in 1693, in Laasphe, Wittgenstein, 
Westphalia, and was fortunate in so far that his youth w r as 
passed under a tolerant ruler. This was not often the case 
in that day in Germany, for many of its sovereigns and 
princes greatly oppressed their people, who were at that timu 
under the experience of an excessive fermentation of religioua 
thought. The letters and tracts of the era are full of the 
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" Born Again," of the " Circles of the Awakened," of "The 
Inspired," and of the " Philadelphia Bund." Of this latter 
was Johanna Eleanora von Merlau, who made so deep an 
impression on William Penn, and who was one of the Frank- 
fort Land Company which had much to do with the settle- 
ment of Germantown. Among some of the sects of that 
time there were wandering preachers, ascetic and mystical 
men, often learned, but sometimes of ill-balanced mind. 
They spoke in secret conventicles, and experienced nervous 
tremblings and head throwings, and frequently gave solemn 
warnings. In that era arose the Dunkards; and then it was 
that Zinzendorf became one of " The Inspired." From such a 
land Saur, in 1724, came to Germantown, with his wife and 
son, the latter having been born Sept. 26, 1721, They were 
Dunkards, and Saur w T as a preacher among them. With him 
came Charles Mackinet, John Adam Gruber, and John 
Charles Gleim, besides several others. The Mennonites and 
German Quakers, who were the earliest comers to German- 
town, had not all passed aw T ay, and he therefore knew many 
of them. In the spring of 1726 he went to Chester County, 
to that part near where Ephrata, Lancaster County, now is, 
but in April, 1731, he returned to Germantown. In 1730 his 
wife Christina was deluded into leaving him, in order to join 
Conrad Beisel's mystical community. She soon became vice- 
prioress of the convent, under the name of Marcella, and 
remained there until the 17th of Nov. 1744, when failing 
health and the entreaties of her only son prevailed with her 
to leave. As her delusion was not yet fully dispelled, she 
would not go to her husband, but remained with her son 
until the 20th of June, 1745, when at last she rejoined him. 
She had been absent from him fifteen years, and he was now 
ill, and needed her soothing care. 

Saur was a man of unusual and remarkable ability. Bred 
a tailor in Germany, here he acquired proficiency in, it is 
said, some thirty other pursuits. He became a farmer, an 
apothecary, a surgeon, a botanist, a clock and watch maker, 
book-binder, an optician, a manufacturer of paper, he drew 
wire and lead, and made all the materials for the books he 
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printed. In deeds, he is called "a clock and mathematical in- 
strument maker." He also imported German Bibles in con- 
siderable numbers. He was soon a successful man, for in 1732 
he built the large old house of stone that formerly occupied 
the site where No. 4653 now is. It had in it a room in which 
the Dunkards met for worship. This was in the second story, 
and the partitions of the adjoining rooms were hung by 
hinges to the joists above. When necessity required it they 
could be swung open, and any amount of room be made in 
an instant. His varied pursuits made him well acquainted 
with great numbers of the people of the province, and so 
with his quick apprehension, perceiving the need of a vehicle 
of thought, he became a printer, and in 1739 issued his first 
almanac. This was from a press he imported from Berle- 
burg, where "The Inspired" had used it. The first book he 
printed was Zionitischer Weyranchs Hugel oder Myrrhen- 
berg, or, as we might say, the "Hill of Incense." In 1743 the 
Bible in German was printed by him forty years prior to its 
appearance here in English. In his prospectus the price was 
put at fourteen shillings, unbound, but, "by the aid of a few 
well-inclined friends," he says, "he was enabled to sell the 
worth of fourteen shillings for the price of twelve; $1.60, and 
he did so. But bound copies, his lowest price was eighteen! 
shillings, or $2.40." His newspaper was commenced on the 
20th of August, 1739, under the following title:* Der Hoch- 
Deutsch Pensylvanische Geschicht-Schreiber, oder: Samm- 
lung Wichtiger Nachrichten, aus dem Natur-und Kirchen- 
Reiche ; or " High German Pennsylvania Historian, or col- 
lection of important new^s from the Kingdom of Nature and 
of the Church." It was at first a quarterly issue, but made 
monthly, and enlarged in 1741. In 1745 its name was changed 
to Berichte oder Sammlung wichtiger Nachrichten aus dem 
Natur-und Kirchen-Reiche ; or "Reports or a Collection of 
Important News from the Kingdom of Nature and the 
Church." In 1748 it was issued twice a month, the inter- 
mediate issues not numbered, and the price three shillings, 
or forty cents the year, with the right on the part of a sub- 
scriber to an advertisement without charge. In the years 
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1746 to 1749 there appeared in the paper and in the almanac 
the interesting communications respecting the Iroquois and 
Delaware Indians, furnished by Conrad Weiser. These have 
been carefully collected by Mr. Abraham H. Cassell, and trans- 
lated by Miss Helen Bell. They appear in vols. 1 and 2 of 
this Magazine. The newspaper of Sept. 1st, 1749, contains 
the following. 

"On last Friday the 25th of August in the evening about 
eight o'clock, were Jacob Sauter and Martin Funck (formerly 
living near Perkasie) with his boy, all on horseback, between 
Germantown and Philadelphia in the neighborhood of Nageli's 
(Negley's) plantation, and were taking what they had to 
market. A couple of Irishmen came to them rode along 
with them for a while and had two pistols. They put the 
pistols to the bi easts of Martin Funck and Jacob Sauter, 
struck them and said they should give up their money and at 
the same time took hold of their pockets. The men were 
frightened and gave what they had. Then they let them go." 
• •••••• 

In 1751 the number of subscribers to the newspaper was 
four thousand; three hundred and thirty of whom were 
along the Conestoga Eoad. On the 1st of Dec. 1754, he ad- 
vertises a pen that held a considerable supply of ink, a foun- 
tain pen, in fact. In 1755, while the price of the paper 
remained unchanged, subscribers who advertised were to pay 
five shillings, or sixty-seven cents. The following notice 
appeared in 1759, " Whoever is indebted for three years and 
over and otherwise has no regard to it must not take it amiss 
if he receives a notice." In the works he printed in English, 
he anglicized his name into Sower. 

Christopher Saur was an earnest man, who shrank from no 
labour and from no duty. The emigrant vessels of his day 
had little accommodation and were so much overcrowded as 
to be mere murder machines. He wrote on the subject to the 
Governor, and his letters were of such force as to lead to the 
establishment of the Lazaretto. As a Dunkard he neither 
could resort to force by bearing arms, or appeal to a civil 
court to redress a wrong; — for perfect submission to whatever 
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might befall him was the essence of his faith. Powerful in 
his influence over the German mind, and in some degree over 
that of the Indian, too, his loyalty to the English was sus- 
pected for a moment, at the time when Gen. Forbes was 
about to march against Fort Du Quesne. Twelve Highlan- 
ders in their kilts and plaids, escorted him from Germantown 
to the "Stag," on the Lancaster Eoad, the quarters of the 
General, where he was well received, and after a satisfactory 
conversation, dismissed. He was deeply impressed with the 
good sense, comprehension and prudence of " The Head of 
Iron," and said that in these qualities " The Red General," 
as he called Forbes, was far superior to the " Black Coats." 
Christopher Saur died on the 25th of Sept. 1758, and was 
succeeded in his business by his only son. 

Christopher Sower, the second, much resembled his father 
in his mechanical ingenuity. He made his own types, the 
first made in America; Frederick Fleckenstein's grandfather 
forging them for him on an anvil now in possession of Mr. 
Jabez Gates. Sower also made everything connected with 
his business, and bound the books he printed. On the 21st 
of April, 1751, he married Catherine Sharpneck. In 1763 
he issued a second edition of the Bible. He introduced the 
ten-plate stoves, afterwards improved upon by Franklin. 
He sold medicines from prescriptions given him by Dr. 
De Benneville. In 1773 he built a paper mill on the "Wissa- 
hickon. ^The newspaper, in 1775, was issued weekly, but 
the price remained unchanged. It was in that year that 
the Convention of Pennsylvania met, and they passed resolu- 
tions favourably commending his ingenuity. In 1776 he 
completed a third edition of the Bible, consisting of three 
thousand copies. It has been frequently stated that the 
whole of this issue, except ten copies, was carried off by the 
combatants on or before the battle of Germantown, and used 
as wadding and litter. This, while true of the greater *part, 
cannot be entirely correct, for more than that number of 
copies are known to be in existence. He continued the issue 
of the almanac, and also of. the newspaper until 1778. The 
Vol. v.— 26 
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paper was continued until 1790, by Billmeyer, under the title 
of Die Germantauner Zeitung. 

The second Christopher Sower prospered in worldly goods, 
and in time became possessed of nine different properties in 
Germantown, besides several valuable ones outside of it. He 
was of so delicate a conscience as to prefix, in 1762, to in- 
formation in his paper, the words " probably true," and no 
doubt his life throughout was entirely in accordance with 
the truthful though quaint simplicity of this announcement. 
The troubles of the Revolution were, however, yet to come 
upon him to thoroughly test the steadfastness of his faith. 
In 1778 he was arrested by some of McLane's men, who 
shaved and stripped him stark naked, and then painted, this 
man, so venerable by his pure, unselfish, and laborious life. 
Gen. Muhlenberg had him seek an interview with Gen. 
Washington, who liberated him. His property was now 
seized and sold, and not in accordance with the provisions 
of the statute just passed. He, however, w T ith his religious 
belief, was powerless, for his conscience forbade appeal to any 
human tribunal. And so, after living for a time at Mathetchy, 
pronounced Ma-set-shee, now T Metutchen, in Montgomery Co., 
about four miles IsT.W. from Norristown, in Brother Conrad 
Stamm's Weaving Shop, he died in poverty on the 26th of 
Aug. 1784. 

Some of the children of Christopher Sower the second, 
were printers. During the occupation of the city by the 
British, Christopher and Peter plied their trade in it, and 
printed the poems of Pastor Kunze, who afterwards became a 
professor in Columbia College, E*ew York. They also issued 
a weekly paper in the interest of the Loyalists. After the 
evacuation of Philadelphia, Christopher the third went to 
St. Johns, New Brunswick, and there issued the "Royal 
Gazette." Afterwards he went to Baltimore, where he died 
in 1799. Samuel Saur remained for a time in Germantown, 
but about 1790 went to Chestnut Hill, and there printed a 
paper in continuation of Billmeyer's, spoken of above, under 
the title of Die Chestnuthiller Wochenschrift. Prom there 
he moved to Philadelphia, and issued it from No. 71 Race 
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Street, between Second and Third, under the title of Das 
Philadelphia Wochenblat, until 1795. He printed a number 
of books and pamphlets at Chestnut Hill and in this city. 
In 1795 he went to Baltimore, and established there a house 
for publishing German books. David, another son, was born 
in 1764. He printed some little things in Philadelphia, and 
then w T ent to Norristown, where he continued long as a pub- 
lisher of books and of a newspaper. His son, also named 
David, born Feb. 11th, 1794, was for a long time the pub- 
lisher of the Norristown Herald. He married Cecilia Chollet, 
daughter of a French emigrant of the era of the Reign of 
Terror. Their son, Charles G. Sower, was born in 1821, and 
is at this time a member of "The Philadelphia German 
Pioneer-verein," and is largely in the publishing business in 
Philadelphia. In this family, therefore, the trade of printing 
has been continued in an unbroken line from 1738 to 1881. 
One, at least, of the family lives in Germantown, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Sowers, who resides on Harvey Street. Another son 
of Christopher the second, as I am led to believe, went to 
Lancaster County after the Revolution. He had a son Michael 
and a grandson Jonathan, who was the father of this Mr. 
"William H. Sowers. 

When the Sowers left their old house it came to be occu- 
pied by others, for a time by Charles J. Wister, who entirely 
remodelled it, but did not take down the walls, as they were 
stronger and better than modern ones. He pointed out to 
Mr. Cassell the spot where the first Christopher and his wife 
were buried, in the back corner of the garden, but the im- 
provements he had made levelled the ground, so that no 
vestige of a mound remained. Squire Baynton, as he was 
called, of a colonial family now extinct in the male line, lived 
in it afterwards, for a time. Some twenty years ago the 
buildings were removed by Dr. Owen J. Wister, who erected 
on their site the fine structure numbered 4653, occupied by 
him for a time, and afterwards by Mr. Moses Brown, who 
bought it. Mr. Robert Pearsall Smith now lives in it. 

Adjoining Sower's on the north, is what was formerly 
known as " Wister's Big House," of which something should 
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be said. Hans Caspar and Anna Katerina Wister (Wiister) 
of Hillspach near Heidelburg, Germany, were the progenitors 
of the Wisters and Wistars, so well known in Germantown 
and Philadelphia. Hans Caspar had come from some other 
part of Germany, — long ago the family name became extinct 
in Hillspach. Recently a friend of mine, visiting Bremen, 
met with persons there bearing the name, who, she tells me, 
were of excellent position. In the "Church Book of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Parish of Neckar-Gemund and asso- 
ciated villages, the very first entry of a baptism is that of one 
of the children of Hans Caspar and his wife. The date of 
this baptism is 1702. That of Johannes Wister's birth is 
Nov. 7th, 1708. The name of the eldest son, Caspar, does not 
appear, for he was born on the 3d of Feb. 1696, which is three 
years prior to the date of the first entry in the volume. Tra- 
dition says, and certain circumstances go to verify it, that 
the father of these children held the position of Jager, or 
Huntsman, to the Prince Palatine in whose dominions he 
lived. Caspar, the eldest son, as above, resolved, to the grief 
of his father, to seek his fortune in the new world, and in 
pursuance of his resolution arrived in Philadelphia on the 
16th of Sept. 1717. He brought with him a relic still pre- 
served, his Jager's rifle, with which he had assisted his father 
in his charge of the forests of the Palatine. He established 
factories here, for buttons and glass, said to be the first in 
America. It is, however, known that the manufacture of 
the latter product was undertaken at Jamestown, Virginia, 
in 1608, but as it was most probably soon a failure, his may 
have been the first as to success. It is certain that he laboured 
manfully and successfully, for before many years had passed 
he had accumulated a considerable property, particularly in 
real estate. In Caspar's oath of allegiance to King George, 
under the date of 1721, his name was incorrectly written by 
the clerk as " Wistar," and from him are descended those of 
the family who thus spell their name. From him came the 
Dr. Caspar Wistar in commemoration of whom and of his 
charming evening entertainments, were established the famous 
" Wistar Parties" which made the Saturday nights of Phila- 
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delphia so well and favourably known among visitors of the 
polite and cultivated classes of all civilized nations. Until 
of recent years no one who thus spelled the name lived in 
Germantown. 

In the month of May, 1727, shortly after the death of 
Hans Caspar Wister, his second son, John, embarked for 
America, and after a long and stormy passage of four months, 
arrived in Philadelphia. With little to depend upon but the 
labour of his own hands he at once went to work, and so 
effectively, that in 1731 he purchased an extensive lot of 
ground in Market Street west of Third. This lot was covered 
with a thick growth of blackberry bushes, which most per- 
sons would have cut down and burned. He, however, allowed 
the fruit to ripen, and then converted it into wine, which he 
sold to a considerable advantage. This success led to his 
importing wines from Germany, a business that in time 
became extended. Among his importations were scythes and 
sickles, and these proved to be so good as to greatly extend 
his fame as an honest dealer. A traditionary knowledge of 
their excellence is still preserved, among families in the in- 
terior of the State. 

On the 9th of Feb. 1731, John "Wister married Salome 
Zimmerman, then of Lancaster County, though born in Ger- 
many. She was the mother of four of his children, one of 
whom only, Salome, reached maturity, and was married to 
Dr. William Chancellor. From them are descended the pre- 
sent families of Chancellor and Twells. On the 10th of Nov. 
1737 John Wister was married to his second wife Anna 
Catherina Rubenkam, of Wanfried, Germany, daughter of a 
clergyman of that city. She bore him five children, three of 
whom lived to maturity: Daniel, born Feb. 4th, 1738-9, soon 
to be spoken of; Catherine, born Jan. 2d, 1742-3, who married 
Col. Samuel Miles, of Milesburg, Centre County, from whom 
are descended those of the McKeans who live in Washington, 
and the Bayards who live in Germantown; and William, 
born March 29th, 1746. John Wister's third wife was from 
Ephrata, Lancaster Co. He was at one time much inclined 
to the Moravian church, and became the intimate friend of 
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its apostle in America, Count Zinzendorf. In "Wister's day 
men belived in " signs," and in all that was involved therein, 
and so, with characteristic precision, he would note in the 
h uge old folio Bible, with its heavy metallic clasps, the exact 
time of a birth. For instance, " Daniel Wister was born on 
Sunday afternoon, precisely at half-past three o'clock, and 
when the planets, the sun and Jupiter, were in the sign of 
steer." John Wister died on the 31st of January, 1789, leav- 
ing to his children a large estate. His remains were buried in 
the Friend's Ground, at Fourth and Arch Streets. He had a 
strong predilection for real estate, and his aversion to parting 
with it, when once acquired, was not less marked. Besides 
the stores and dwelling houses in Market Street, in one of 
which he lived during the winter season, he was the pro- 
prietor of a large tract of land in Germantown and Bristol 
Townships. This included Wister's Wood, and extended 
along Duy's Lane, now known as Wister Street, through its 
entire length, from the crossing of the Wingohocking, its 
northeastern terminus, to the main street of Germantown, 
and even upon the latter, in a southeasterly direction nigh 
four hundred feet, almost to the present site of the church 
called St. John the Baptist. He also owned a considerable 
tract on Shoemaker's Lane and on the main street. On this 
street, in 1744, he built for a summer residence, the old 
mansion, called "Wister's Big House, opposite Indian Queen 
Lane." "No. 4661 now designates it. 

In the time of the Revolution the family was somewhat 
scattered, a grandchild, Sarah, being for a time at Forth 
Wales, where she wrote a charming journal. During the 
occupation of the city by the British the house was left in 
charge of a German servant woman, Justina. Gen. Agnew 
made it his headquarters, and on the day of the battle, seeing 
Jaer at work with a hoe in the garden, the kindly hearted 
soldier expostulated with her, and recommended her to retire 
to the cellar. But like the English gentlemen who continued 
their fox hunt while the battle at Marston Moor, if I remem- 
ber aright, was going on, she would permit no such unim- 
portant affair as a mere battle to interfere with her serious 
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concerns. Poor Agnew soon fell, and was carried to a house, 
" bleeding at every vein," and his life soon ebbed away. He 
was at once taken to his quarters, and laid on the floor of 
the northwest parlor. The boards in the centre of the room 
were deeply stained with his blood, and some time afterwards 
were replaced by new ones. Even to this day the stains are 
visible on portions of the floor, notwithstanding a century of 
scrubbing. 

In 1779 Major Lenox, for a time, occupied the house. 
While there he was married to Miss Lukens, the ceremony 
being performed under the ring in the centre of the west par- 
lor, just where Agnew was laid when his eyes had closed upon 
the world. Under this ring also William Wister, of Belfield, 
and his wife were married. On the 4th of October, 1779, Major 
Lenox was advised of the attack on Fort Wilson, at Third 
and Walnut streets, Mr. Stone's full and excellent account of 
which appeared in vol. ii. p. 392. The promptitude and 
courage of the Major relieved the fort, but his success enraged 
the turbulent soldiery. Thus it was that a few nights after- 
wards, they, to the number of about two hundred, roused 
him from his slumbers, by their proceedings to assault the 
house. The fearless man secured it as well as he could, and 
then stepping out upon the front balcony, harangued his 
assailants in a manner that stimulated rather than appeased 
their wrath. While Lenox was thus employed, his cousin, 
a young lady, appreciating the peril of his situation, set out 
alone, on foot, on her midnight journey to the city, to tell 
the tale of trouble to the authorities. She told it so well that 
for once they acted promptly, and by quickly dispatching the 
First City Troop to Wister's house, they rescued Major 
Lenox from his peril. 

Daniel, the eldest son of John Wister, was educated in 
Lancaster County. Finishing there, he returned, and became 
a most prosperous merchant, occupying the store No. 141, 
now ISTo. 325, Market Street. On the 5th of May 1760 he 
married Lowry a daughter of Owen Jones of Wynnewood 
and St. Mary's, Lower Merion. Their children were Sarah, 
Elizabeth, John, Hannah, Susan, John, William, Charles 
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Jones, and William Wynne, several of whom died in infancy, 
and all of whom were born in the house in Market Street. 
Their marriages were: Susan m. John Morgan Price, whose 
daughter m. Robert Toland ; John m. Elizabeth Harvey of 
New Jersey, of him more hereafter; and Charles Jones m. 
Dec. 15th, 1803, Eebecca Bullock. Their children who lived 
to maturity were, Wm. Wynne, Mary Baynton, and Emily ; 
Charles Jones m. secondly Dec. 4th, 1817, Sarah Whitesides, 
and their children were Dr. Caspar, Susan d. um., Charles 
Jones, Dr. Owen Jones, and Sarah E. d. um. It was at the 
house in Market Street that Franklin erected his first light- 
ning rod. This was not round, but hexagonal, and is pre- 
served by Mr. Wister. Daniel Wister was a member of the 
Jockey Club, and had a great fondness for animals, fancying 
in an especial manner horses and dogs. He imported from 
Germany the progenitors of the well-known breed of Spitz 
dogs, whose descendants still snap and snarl about the grounds 
of some members of the family. The name of the ancestral 
dog, " Keys," is preserved among his descendants. Daniel 
Wister died on the 27th of Oct, 1805. 

William, the brother of Daniel, and son of John Wister, 
also succeeded his father in the business in Market Street, 
and became one of the wealthiest and most eminent mer- 
chants of his day. He, together with Owen Jones, Jr., and 
Col. Samuel Miles, all three of them uncles of Charles Jones 
Wister, signed much of the paper money of the province. 
He died in 1800 in the fifty-fourth year of his age. He was 
a humorist, and one of his peculiarities was exhibited in 
protecting to the utmost the curious characters who sought 
shelter under him. Thus, notwithstanding his remarkable 
business ability, he was quartered upon by some who had no 
claims whatever upon him. Among them was a French 
officer, Col. Louis Geranger, or "Currant Jelly," as the people 
called him. This worthy considered the States to be in- 
debted to him for the valuable services he had rendered them 
during their struggle for independence, and he fixed upon 
William Wister to liquidate the large account. It may 
then be well imagined that many amusing incidents occur- 
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red in the process of settlement. He came there once to 
pass the day, and remained, it is said, some twenty years or 
more. One of his peculiarities at the table was to draw the 
soup tureen towards himself, after the others had been once 
helped, saying, " No-well bred person took soup twice," when 
he would finish it. Another fixture in the establishment 
was Valentine Batiger, familiary known as "Old Velty." 
On this imbecile devolved the care of the cows. Oddly 
enough an Indian completed the agreeable quartette at this 
household. He was, as Indians, when semi-civilized, are apt 
to be, utterly worthless. At one time when idly lounging 
about the place, he was requested by his protector to pile 
some wood that lay scattered around. "D' you think there's 
work enough for two, Billy? for if there aint, you'd better 
do it yourself." With the consideration for inferiors that was 
so marked a characteristic of his nature, Mr. Wister turned 
upon his heel and employed another to do the work. It is un- 
necessary to say that William Wister w^as an unmarried man. 
Charles Jones Wister, a son of Daniel, and nephew of 
William, entered in his seventeenth year upon his business 
career as an apprentice to his uncle. One of his duties 
was to make tours of six to eight weeks duration through 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, as far as Pittsburgh, and to the 
borders of Carolina. This was for the purpose of collecting 
debts, which were usually paid in coin. His pathway was 
often through many miles of unbroken wilderness, but never 
in any one instance was he molested, or threatened with 
violence. Few in number were the bridges in the country 
he traversed, and often, as he would encounter heavy falls of 
rain, would the admonition of George Ashton, their Quaker 
clerk, rise before him.— "Charlie, beware of creeks! Thee'd 
look very foolish if thee was to come home drownded." 

On one of these collecting tours Mr. Wister was at Bush's 
Inn, at Winchester, Va. He had had previous experience 
of the delicacy of the fried chickens served there, a dish so 
excellent as to be inseparably associated with the other glories 
of the Old Dominion, and was, therefore, quite contented 
with the prospect before him. He was, however, not a little 
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amused at an incident that, for a time, threatened to inter- 
fere with his enjoyment of it. The Duke de Rochefaucault- 
Liancourt was then on his travels through the States, 
whither he came to escape that sort of equality of man which 
Robespierre's guillotine was hard at work at establishing 
in France. The Duke had at first attempted to engage for 
himself and his suite all the rooms in the house. Failing in 
this, when dinner was prepared he entered the room and 
locked the door after him, in order to dine alone. Mr. Bush 
in his indignation seized an axe, saying he would break in 
the door, and further threatening that he would roast his 
"Grace" in the fireplace. This resulted in a triumph, which 
would have necessitated the Duke's leaving the house dinner- 
less; but Mr. Wister here interceded, and by a compromise 
succeeded in having all the guests dine together. The land- 
lord's equanimity was not, however, fully restored,until, w T ith 
the axe with which he had armed himself, he had levelled 
his sign-post with the earth, declaring that thenceforth his 
house should not be a public one, and that he would admit 
those only whom he pleased within his walls. 

It is but fair to the Duke de Rochefaucauld to say that his 
interesting volumes of travels do the amplest and most dis- 
criminating justice to American innkeepers of that day. 
"When near the Susquehanna, he visited Asylum or "French 
Town," as it was called, and found the tavern there kept by 
Baron Beaulieu. His experience led him at last to understand 
thatsome innkeepers were gentlemen of social position and con- 
sideration, just as it was, and is, with ladies who are under 
the necessity of establishing boarding houses. In Virginia 
and Pennsylvania I have been at such inns as Mr. Wister 
spoke of. One that I stopped at some thirty years ago, or 
more, was in the small village of Moundville, on the Ohio, 
twelve miles below Wheeling. I had reached it afoot, with 
a knapsack on my back, and was somewhat travel-stained. 
On emerging from my room, in a clean light dress, I was 
invited to the tea-table, where I found neat simplicity, to be 
sure, but a simplicity accompanied with as much of elegance 
and refinement of manner as I have ever met elsewhere. A 
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tea-set of old-fashioned silver shone upon the guests, but not 
more brightly than the courteous landlady, whose pride it 
was. The judge of the circuit happened to be stopping there, 
and with his agreeable conversation did not a little to keep 
us some two hours at the table. They got a notion in their 
heads that I was the celebrated Charles Dickens, about that 
time on his travels here, and I could not disabuse them of it. 
In the evening, stranger as I was, an invitation to a party at 
a neighboring house came to me; and on the following morn- 
ing I was taken on a fox hunt by the landlord, who had 
several fine horses and a pack of good hounds. I remember, 
too, as many others must, the delightful house on Duncan's 
Island, near Sunbury. Agreeable as are my recollections of 
these places, the description of one that was visited before 
my time, by a friend, has, however, left the best impression. 
It was at Sunbury near the forks of the Susquehanna. A 
letter of introduction was required, and the fortunate guest 
found every comfort and not a little of elegance in a house 
kept with such pride. There presided at the head of the 
table a venerable gentleman in red morocco shoes and with a 
black velvet skullcap covering his thin white hair. He was 
a lawyer of considerable celebrity, a brother of lawyers here 
of no less note, Moses and Sampson Levy. As he took his 
position at the head of the table he would reverentially bow 
his head and invoke a blessing with the customary Latin 
JBenedicite. And when the meal was over, he would again 
bow his venerable head, uttering the while Agimus tibigratias. 
Charles J. Wister was strongly inclined to the study of 
medicine, and attended some lectures. Besides this he formed 
an intimacy with Adam Seybert, a pupil of Werner and 
Blumenbach, who had come here from Germany with the 
first cabinet of minerals known in this country, and he also 
in time formed for himself an extensive one. In 1805 he 
entered his twenty-third year, and his uncle "William being 
dead, he became a partner in the firm under the title of John 
and Charles J. Wister, afterwards, by the introduction of 
John M. Price, of Wister, Price and Wister. By bequest, 
there fell to him the property in Germantown ; the wood and 
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farm, and the old mansion on the avenue. This house he used 
as a summer residence until 1812, alter which he remained 
there permanently. He continued in active business until 
1819, and daily went into town. Peters's Stage made but tri- 
weekly trips, and these at a snail's pace, for quicksand and 
overflowed ground often made the road wellnigh impassable. 
In order, therefore, to have some advantage of the day he 
frequently started on his drive by starlight. After business 
hours, together with some of his acquaintances, he was in the 
habit of going to the store of James P. Park, towards the 
close of the day, for conversation. In time it came about 
that the coterie called themselves the Twilight Club, some 
of whose members participated in instituting the world- 
renowned Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 

Charles Jones Wister led a retired life, and was known to 
comparatively few. His tastes were thoroughly scientific, 
and his attainments were numerous, accurate, and varied ; 
but not greater than his modesty regarding them. In botany 
he w r as a proficient, at one time being pronounced by the 
late John Jay Smith to be the greatest local botanist living. 
He was a close student of mineralogy, as well as of botany, 
and in 1821-2 delivered courses of lectures on these subjects 
in the Germantown Academy, for its benefit. He was 
Secretary for nearly thirty years of the board of trustees of 
the Academy. Almost as conversant with astronomy as 
with those other sciences, in 1835, he erected an observatory, 
placing therein a transit instrument, and an astronomical 
clock made by his friend Isaiah Lukens. With these he 
made daily observations, giving the correct time to the vil- 
lagers. An incessant reader, he was as familiar with the 
literature of the past as with that of his own day. His 
memory was excellent, and Shakspeare, Byron, Milton, Burns, 
Pope, Moore, Scott, Hudibras, etc. etc., were so at his com- 
mand that he could quote from them by the hour. He added 
to these accomplishments that of being a finished mechanic, 
capable of executing the most beautiful work; and many an 
admirable piece of his handicraft remains to attest his skill. 
He died on the 23d of July, 1865, in the 84th year of his age. 
His son, Mr. Charles J. Wister, now occupies the house. 



